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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


The publication of the letters selected from 
the correspondence of William Penn, and some 
of his associates in the administration of the 
Colonial government, having been brought to 
a close, it may not be amiss, as so much time 
has elapsed since the commencement of the se- 
ries, to bring into a smaller compass, and in as 
few words as may be, some of the most im- 
portant subjects embraced in it; especially as 
@ portion of them, has been much misrepre- 
sented by writers of reputation, who have un- 
dertaken to relate the early history of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

These remarks being confined to the period 
included in the Correspondence, it-will not be 
in place’ here to detail events prior to the year 
1701, when Penn finally left this country, and 
about which date the first of these letters was 
written. There has been equal mis-statement 
of antecedent acts of Penn and Pennsylvania 
Friends, handed down from old opponents, and 
lately revived under cover of high authority, 
means for the correction of which are in exis- 
tence elsewhere ; but it is not intended at this 
time to meddle with anything not to be found 
in, or not very closely connected with the let- 
ters which have appeared in “ The Friend.” 

The reader of these letters is now fully pre- 
pared to assert the falsehood of the oft-repeated 
aspersion, that Penn, having grown tired of the 
rude life of a colonist, forsook his people, with 
the intention of never returning to them; lik- 
ing better the ease and luxurious enjoyment to 


be found near the person of his royal master.. 


The degree of ease and luxurious enjoyment to 
which he attained in England is fully set forth 
in the Correspondence—importunate and ex- 
tortionate pecuniary demands, a purse, exhaust- 
ed by his liberality to the colonists and bounty 
to the Indians, and, at length, a prison—these 
were the luxuries to which he attained, and 
from which, not finding them so comfortable to 
the flesh as some writers might be supposed to 
imagine, he could easily have extricated him- 
self, had he really designed the abandonment 
of his people, and have placed himself in afflu- 
ence ; besides escaping a heavy load of care, 


which greatly oppressed, while it yielded him 
no worldly advantage. 

‘** Wise Samuel Carpenter,” the most saga- 
cious man in Pennsylvania, [saac Norris, a 
Friend of j t and cautious expres- 
sion, and Ri ill, whose natural ardour 
was tempered by a sound discretion, that won 
the confidence of those who knew him,—these, 

ing “the three best heads in Pennsylva- 
nia,” backed by James Logan, whose judg- 
ment was much respected by Penn, gave it as 
their deliberate opinion, though contrary to 
their personal interest—for they could expect 


of Friends; thus confirming our persuasion, 
that he was only actuated by the magnanimous 
determination, notwithstanding his many dis- 
appointments, to protect, by an additional sa- 
crifice, his friends in the enjoyment of those 
privileges, for the maintenance of which he 
had already sacrificed so much. For had he 
not so firmly insisted upon the preservation of 
those privileges, we see that he might have dis- 
posed of his government to the crown, on 
more lucrative terms than were finally agreed 
upon. 

The exclusion of his eldest son from the 


no such indulgent and wise administration of| Proprietorship has also afforded a theme for 


affairs under another—that, for his own sake, 
and that of his family, it would be right and 
best for him to sell the government to the 
crown, and enjoy, on the proceeds thereof, the 
remainder of his days, in the quiet and repose 
he longed for ; and they thought no man could 
blame him for it. 

Yet he did not do it. Neither does he ap- 
pear to have communicated to those Friends, 
nor, fully, to his own family, the reason why 
—notwithstanding the extremity to which his 
pecuniary affairs were reduced—he did not 
take their advice. But after disease had pros- 
trated him, and public sympathy was awaken- 
ed on his behalf, in England as well as in the 
province, we have, through Hannah Penn, the 
cause assi : “ The surrender remains as 
yet unfinished, and when it will be otherwise | 
cannot tell; but [ am persuaded, that had my 
husband minded his own and his family’s in- 
terest, but as much as hedid the country’s, it 
had been finished years ago; for the answer [ 
receive from all the great men is, that my hus- 
band might have long since finished it, had he 
not insisted so much on gaining privileges for 
the people.” 

One feels indignant that an attempt should 
be made to fix the stigma of mercenary mo- 
tives upon the memory of such a man. Gra- 
hame is not guiltless of an insinuation of this 
kind; for he asserts, that the keenest disap- 


the carpings of the captious. Had there been 
any deficiency before, the Correspondence 
would have furnished abundant evidence of the 
justice of a measure, the necessity of which 
was a bitter disappointment to Penn. He la- 
mented the loss of that son with no ordinary 
sorrow. 

Very severe censures have been pronounced 
upon William Penn, on account of his tardi- 
ness in displacing Governor Evans. It was 
undoubtedly a source of great uneasiness to 
colonists, and for many reasons to be regretted ; 
yet much may be said im its defence. Penn 
had known Evans from early youth, and was 
personally attached to his parents, who were 
worthy people. He had conducted himself in 
an exemplary manner in England, and had 
won the confidence of the Proprietary ; and 
we have seen, (as in the case of Ford,) that 
where he once placed confidence, though it 
might be misplaced—such was his unsuspi- 
cious and confiding temper—he did not easily 
withdraw it. He was slow to believe reports, 
especially such as reached his ears from doubt- 
ful quarters, of the unfaithfulness of his ser- 
vants, and more particularly so, when he had 
reason to fear they originated with unreasona- 
bly discontented spirits, whom he knew to be 
disingenuous, and capable of greatly misrepre- 
senting facts. It happened, unfortunately, 
that along with the just complaints against 


pointment Penn experienced in the course of| Gov. Evans, there came to him and to others, 


his “ experiment,” was caused by the non-pay- 
ment of his quit-rents. But he also charges 
him with holding fast his government, and en- 
deavouring to perpetuate it in his family, from 
a fondness for the eclat attached to the dignity. 
This is of a piece with the notion that his vir- 
tue had yielded to the intoxications of regal 
splendour. Had Penn desired worldly digni- 
ties, the friendship of James would have ena- 
bled him to gratify such an ambition, in a 
sphere more elevated in the eye of the world, 
than the government of an obscure colony in 
the wilderness of America. But this charge is 
met in the Correspondence, wherein we have a 
proposition from Penn to place the government 
in the hands of a corporation, to be composed 


with intent to injure him, that spurious remon- 
strance of 1704, with a multitude of gross ex- 
aggerations, false assertions, and most unwar- 
rantable accusations against the Proprietary 
himself, of bad faith, violated promises, negli- 
gence of colonial affairs at court, attempted 
usurpations of power, &c., &c. When such 
a volley of injustice was levelled at himself, it 
is no wonder that Penn listened coolly and with 
jealousy to the charges preferred against his 
deputy, by the same hands; and besides, he 
knew, that at this very time, Evans was reso- 
lutely engaged in defending him before the 
Assembly against the imputations so wrongful- 
ly cast upon “the father and founder of their 
couutry,” and that it was not to be expected 
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he acts of the governor would be looked upon 


by his antagonists’with a clear and impartial 
eye. The truth, however, at length’ became 
obvious to him, and he wrote a letter of severe, 
but fatherly reproof to Evans.’ It may be said, 
that he ought at once to haVé dismissed him. 
Had it been only a question of dismissal, he 
might have done so; but a substitute was to 
be found—a matter of no small difficulty, as 
both previous and subsequent experience in the 
government of Pennsylvania most unhappily 
do amply prove. The choice of governors was 
a difficulty in all the proprietary colonies, and 
sometimes a source of no small disturbance ; 
- but in Pennsylvania the difficulty was manifold 
greater than elsewhere, chiefly because of the 
discrepancy, upon the lawfulness of war, which 
existed between this colony and the royal gov- 
ernment to which it was subject and subsidi- 
ary. There were other points, as the senti-. 
ments of Friends upon judicial swearing, which 
frequently caused considerable embarrassment 
in the management of the colonial government, 
but this was the chief. Penn had, from the 
beginning, wished to have for his deputy a 
member of the Society of Friends ; but, so nice 
a matter was it to occupy that post acceptably 
to the crown, without swerving from religious 
principle, that no Friend was at any time found 
willing to undertake it. As early as 1689, 
Penn wrote to a member of the Society in 
Pennsylvania, “ Since no Friend would. under- 
take the governor’s place, I took one that was 
not, and a stranger; that he might be impar- 
tial, and more reverenced :” “I thought I did 
well ; it was for good, (the Lord knows it,) and 
no end of my own.” This was Gov, Black- 
well, whose unsatisfactory administration lasted 
but six months. And during the whole course 
of his life, Penn found but one qualified mem- 
ber of the Society, whom he was able to place 
at the helm of government, viz., his valued and 
gifted friend, Thomas Lloyd; and he only for 
a few years, as President of Council. But even 
that diminished responsibility was a heavier 
one than Lloyd was willing to sustain, and, 
much to the regret of his principal, he relin- 
quished the charge. 

Moreover, in 1701, when William Penn was 
about to embark again for England, knowing 
how hard it would be to find a deputy capable 
of giving satisfaction to all parties, and intend- 
ing also, by an unprecedented act of confidence, 
to express his affection for the people, and his 
sincere desire for their accommodation and 
well-being, he formally offered to confer upon 
the Assembly the power of choosing his depu- 
ty; an act of so great magnanimity, that Dr. 
Franklin, no admirer of Penn, with all his in- 
genuity in perverting proprietary acts, here 
finds himself at fault, and is obliged to leave 
the question to the decision of mankind, whe- 
ther there were not in it some deep-laid artifice, 
something beyond even his penetrating ken. 

But the Assembly declined the honour, or, in 
the words of the Doctor, * They as artificially 
or complaisantly excused themselves; saying, 
they did not pretend to the knowledge neces- 
sary for such a nomination, and that they de- 
sired to leave it to the governor’s pleasure.” 
Notwithstanding Franklin’s incredulous sneer, 
Penn had at least, by this act, if never before, 
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given the best possible proof that he had no 
desire to set over his people a man unaccepta- 
ble’ to them, or likely to interfere with their 
‘lawful privileges. ‘They declining, he exer- 
ciséd his best judgment in the selection which 
he made, and however he might have been 
mistaken in judgment, there could be no ground 
to suppose that he was actuated, either in ap- 
pointing or retaining any one, by any motive 
adverse to the interests of those who had placed 
themselves under his government. 

After administering a severe rebuke to 
Evans, he gave him the trial of another year, un- 
der the hope that he would mend his manners, 
and conduct the government in conformity with 
the principles of virtue and justice. But had 
Evans, in good faith, attempted a thorough re- 
formation, he would have found it no easy task 
to win the confidence of an injured and exas- 
perated people; and, without a considerable 
share of that confidence, it would have proved 
impracticable to restore harmony, and carry 
on the government to the satisfaction of the 
country. That he did make some attempt to 
do the work meet for repentance, we have the 
testimony of Logan, who, though he had com- 
plained loudly of Evans, when it came to the 
point of dismissal, relented, and wrote to Penn 
that he was really an altered man, and, appa- 
rently, upon a good foundation. However that 
might be, affairs had assumed such a posture, 
that, consistent with the public weal, he could 
be no longer governor. Gookin was sent in 
his stead, and Penn, by the bad success of this 
substitute, as well as that of his immediate suc- 
cessor, was justified in the reluctance he had 
shown to make a change. So much worse, in 
Logan’s estimation, was the state of affairs un- 
der Gookin and Keith, that he longed even for 
the return of Evans. In the Second month, 
1714, he wrote to Hannah Penn: *“* When the 
surrender is completed, I wish Col. Evans 
might be our first governor.” ‘ We have at 
present such a governor, and affairs are so 
oddly managed amongst us, that the like has 
seldom, I believe, been known.” Gookin 
proved incapable, and Keith unprincipled. 
Grahame,—whose language may be taken on 
this point, because corroberated by good au- 
thorities,— represents the latter to have been “a 
man of insinuating address ; a shrewd, plausi- 
ble, supple, and unprincipled adventurer; de- 
void of honour and benevolence; governed by 
mean vanity and selfish interest.” Soon after 
his arrival, he entered into coalition with that 
party which had been kept in subjection, from 
the period of Penn’s Appeal, and soon succeed- 
ed in restoring its most distinguished member 
to the exercise of his baleful influence. The 
war upon the Proprietary government was at 
once renewed, and pursued with more acrimo- 
ny and heat than ever ; and it was not until the 
disgrace of Keith, in the year 1726, and the 
accession of Governor Gordon—the most able 
and judicious proprietary governor Pennsylva- 





nia ever enjoyed—that peace was restored to 


her councils. 


It were well then not to pronounce judgment 


hastily upon Penn, for his cautious deliberate- 
ness in deposing Governor Evans. 


(To be continued.) 
— oe 
























Economy—Bread. 
It has been found. that baked bread on the 


first day produces from 71 to 79 per cent. of 
nutritive matter, while that five days old yields 


from 81 to 82 per cent. New bread loses 5 
per cent. of its weight by evaporation in cool- 
ing. Aside from the advantages of stale bread 
in its nutritive matter, it is more wholesome, 


more easily digested, has more taste and is 
sweeter; while new bread lies heavily on the 
stomach, and is of difficult digestion. 
these advantages, it is strange that most people 


With 


reject stale bread and prefer the new. It has 


been found that, on feeding the poor, very stale 
bread mixed with soup is more satisfying than 
any other they can obtain. Thus the labour- 


ing classes consume one-eighth more bread than 
would be necessary if stale bread were used ; 


or a family that consumes six pounds of bread 


per day would expend at the present price, 
some ten dollars more a year by eating new 
than by eating stale bread, with all the other 
disadvantages we have mentioned.—N. Y, 
News. 
—_— 

A Man with One Hundred and Forty-five 

Children.—The Worcester Shield, published 


at Snow Hill, Maryland, gives the following 
account of an extraordinary man, now living 
in Somerset county. 


“ There is at this time, in a neighbourhood 


in Somerset county, Md., an old man named 
Nelson, in his 91st year, who has 145 chil- 
dren, grand-children and great-grand-children 


now living within the sound of his voice. In 
his own language, he ‘ can stand at his door 


on a calm morning, and make every one hear 


him with the exception of three.’ He further 


says, reasoning from what has occurred, ‘ if 


his life is spared five years longer, he will have 


200 instead of 145 collaterals, immediately 


around him.’ He yet retains the vigour and 
activity of youth—is fond of sporting, and oft- 
en amuses himself by hauling the seine—and 


sometimes stands for hours waist-deep in the 


water, without experiencing any bad effect 
from it. He lost his wife about three winters 
ago, with whom he had lived in happy wed- 
lock fifty-nine years. It has been twenty years 
since he has had any sickness, and forty years 
since he has required a physician for himself. 
He is quite a monument of antiquity, being 
perfectly familiar with the scenes of the Revo- 
lution, during which time he was engaged in 
the then profitable business of oystering ; and 
supplied Gen. Washington’s table with oysters 
at Mount Vernon, until his death.” 





Electrical Phenomenon.—An account of 
human electricity was given in a number of 
Silliman’s Journal some time ago, which might, 
if carried out, lead to some important conclu- 
sions in respect to human phenomena hereto- 
fore unexplained. The subject became so 
electric that sparks were drawn from and even 
spontaneously issued from the ends of her fin- 
gers. During this time an intense aurora bo- 


realis showed itself. These phenomena contin- 
ued for several months, the sparks being readi- 
ly given out whenever the lady approached any 
conductor of electricity. 


She could touch no- 








thing metallic, without emitting an electrical 
spark, which was an annoying circumstance to 
her. These appearances were proportionably 
heightened when the air was warm and the lady 
was in good spirits. During cold weather, and 
when she was ina melancholy mood, these phe- 
nomena were suspended. When sitting ata 
stove with her feet upon the metal edge, the 
sparks were drawn out at intervals of a few 
seconds—from three to six sparks per minute. 
She was about thirty years of age, of sedentary 
habits, and rather sickly. She had suffered 
from rheumatic and neuralgic affections, about 
two years prior to this time. —Late paper. 
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the warmest days in summer, It has been 
discovered as late as the 15th of September ; 
and yet the face of the mountain is subject to 
the full rays of the sun from morning to night. 
The owner has erected a milk-house over a 
bed of ice at the foot of the mountain, and near 
the river, which has an ice floor the year 
round. There is also a spring of cold water 
on the same spot. 

We find by recurring to Hooe’s Historical 
Collections of Virginia, a valuable work re- 
cently published, a solution of this remarkable 
phenomenon. ‘The ice is protected from exter- 
nal heat by the surrounding porous rocks, as 
ice in a refrigerator is isolated and protected 


Fountain of Vice.—The late presentment of | from the external temperature, by the non-con- 


our Grand Jury called attention to the evils re- 
sulting from crowds of young men lounging 
about our street corners. On this subject we 
lately met a strong appeal in the Quincy Herald, 
which should be impressed on every parent’s 
heart. ‘ Mothers,’ says the Herald,‘ if you 
would train up your children to be useful mem- 
bers of society, keep them from running about 
the streets. -The great school of juvenile vice is 
the street. There the urchin learns the vul- 
gar oath, or the putrid obscenity. For one les- 
son at the fireside he has a dozen in the kennel. 
Thus are scattered the seeds of falsehood, 
gambling, theft and violence. Mothers, as you 
love your own flesh and blood, make your 
children cling to the hearth-stone. Love home 
yourself; set an example in this, as in all 
things, which your offspring may follow. It is 
a gn error, that children may be left to run 
wild in every sort of street temptation, for sev- 
eral years, and that it will then be time enough 
to break them of it. This terrible mistake 
makes half our spendthrifts, thieves and drunk- 
ards, No man would raise a colt or an ox on 
such a principle; no man would suffer the 
weeds to grow in his garden for any length of 
time, saying he could eradicate them at any 
time.—Look to this matter, parents ; see, more 
especially, that your children are not out 
at night, loitering around some coffee-house. 
Mothers, make your children love home, and 
by all means encourage them to love you.’— 
Phil. Gaz. 


a eel 


Summer Iee in Virginia. 


The phenomenon described in the following 
brief article, is familiarly known, by report at 
least, to all who have ever visited the country 
in its neighbourhood. We have never actual- 
ly seen it, but we have often heard of it from 
those who have often seen it, so as to leave no 
doubt of its existence as described below : 


From the Newark Advertiser. 

There is a comparatively small mountain in 
Hampshire county, Virginia, about twenty-six 
miles from Winchester, and on the eastern 
bank of the North River, where there is per- 
petual ice. Our attention has recently been 
called to it for the first time by a note from a 
friend who visited it during a recent tour 
through the State, and from whom we learn 
that the west side of the mountain, which is 
some five hundred feet in height, is covered 
with a mass of loose porous stone, by removing 
which pure crystal ice can always be found in 


ducting sides of the refrigerator. One side of 
the mountain consists of a massive wail, many 
hundred feet in thickness, and heaped up 
against this as an abutment is a mass of rocks of | 
several thousand cubic feet. As the mountain | 
has a general direction from northeast to south- 
west, the talus heap containing the ice has a) 
northwest exposure. The cavernous nature of 
this heap admits the free entrance of atmospher- 
ic water, which during the winter, forms ice 
in the interior of the mass. 

The Ice Mountain is, in fact, a large sand- 
stone refrigerator, whose increased and unusual 
effects beyond those of the ordinary refrigera- 
tor are due to the increased and unusual collec- 
tion, of porous conducting materials which 
form its sides. Such a huge ever-ready re- 
frigerator in the neighbourhood of Newark, or 
any of our crowded towns, in the sweltering 
season of summer would be worth its weight in 


gold. 





Anti-War Protests. 


By the Cambria from England, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society have received copies of the 
following Addresses to the Citizens of Boston 
and of the United States. The first of the Ad- 
dresses, we understand, has been regularly 
presented to the Corporation of the City of 
Boston ; but they are all handed in for publi- 
cation by the Agent of that Society, with a de- 
sire that they may be circulated as extensively 
as possible, in the hope of calling forth similar 
expressions of sympathy and friendship from 
the citizens of our country 

THE BOSTON ADDRESS. 
“ Esteemed Citizens of Boston in New Eng- 
land: 

“ We, the inhabitants of Boston, in Old Eng- 
land, assembled at a public meeting convened 
by our Mayor, in the Town Hall, 26th Janu- 
ary, 1846, beg leave respectfully to present you 
this friendly address on the subject of Interna- 
tional Peace. 

“ Two centuries ago, the inhabitants of your 
city, because they had received from this place 
the persecuted, but truly venerable minister of 
the Gospel, John Cotton, honoured our town by 
changing the name of their own, and adopting 
that of Boston. We trust that the respect then 
showed, will always continue to be deserved ; 
ang that friendship, along with commercial in- 
tercourse, will for all generations be perpetua- 
ted, never to be interrupted by national jealou- 
sies, or by the horrors and crimes of war. 


ee 
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“ We believe war to be an evil,—a pure evil, 
unattended by any good in its motives, actions, 
or results; an evil so tremendous, that no 
earthly consideration can justify it. 

“ We are convinced that war is destructive 
to all the interests of humanity, to happiness 
and liberty, to commerce and wealth, to 
science, arts, and civilization, to learning and 
intelligence, to philanthropy and religion. 

“We regard war as unreasonable; for 
even should it prove which party had the most 
strength, it would never show which side was 
the most right: and we doubt not that any 
good, which may in some cases be supposed to 
have resulted from fighting, could have been 
secured in a greater degree, more rapidly, 
more effectually, more widely, more permar 
nently, and far more cheaply, by negotiation. 

“« We observe that any government design- 
ing an attack on the rights, liberty, happiness 
and commercial prosperity of any other nation, 
in all cases commence by assailing the rights, 
liberty, property, happiness and commerce of 
their own people. 

“ We consider War to be condemned alike 
by the voice of conscience and experience ; by 
natural and revealed religion; and to be un- 
worthy of the nature of man, and contrary to 
the will of God. We therefore protest against 
our being called out to fight either against you 
or any other portion of the one family of man. 
We hope to see the day when it will be proved 
that war is as needless as it is pernicious ; that 
it may be avoided; that the friends of reason 
and religion are able to awaken such a public 
sentiment on the subject, as will render it im- 
possible for the selfish, and the ambitious, to 
turn the hand of man against his brother. 

“Citizens of Boston! permit us to exhort 
you to cherish and spread these pacific princi- 
ples; till all nations shall repose amid all the 
blessings of a universal and perpetual peace. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting. 
J. Nosie, Chairman, 
A Member of the Town Council of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, England. 
BenJAMIN FARRINGTON, 
(Baptist Minister,) Secretary. 


THE HUDDERSFIELD ADDRESS, 


“ From the Manufacturers, Merchants, and 
other inhabitants of Huddersfield and its 
Neighbourhood, 

“To the Citizens of the United States of 

North America. 


“ Friends and Fellow-Christians, 


“ Permit us to take this mode of communi- 
cating with you in a spirit of friendship and 
brotherhood, on a subject which is at present 
agitating the public mind, both in this country 
and in yours,—a subject of immeasurable im- 
portance, in every point of view, to our mutual 
interests. 

‘We have observed with regret, in many 
of the public papers, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, the manifestation of a warlike spirit, in 
reference to the disputed boundaries in the 
Oregon Territory. As it is not our business, 
so we have no inclination, to enter upon the 
merits of the respective claims of the two nations, 
—our object is to induce you to unite your ef- 
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forts with ours, to avert the threatened calami- 
ty. 

“That war under any circumstances, and 
especially a war between two countries, bound 
together by innumerable ties, as are England 
and the United States, would be a terrible ca- 
lamity, is a self-evident proposition, whether 
as regards the severance of the nearest domes- 
tic bonds, the disturbance of our ever-growing 
Commercial and Political relations, or the dis- 
grace of ourcommon Christianity. 

“ And shall it be, that two of the most pow- 
erful and enlightened nations of the earth, 
thus united by the ties of religion, consanguin- 
ity, and mutual interest, must turn out in the 
face of the world, to settle a dispute by violence 
and bloodshed ? 

“* Shall it be that two nations so far advanc- 
ed in civilization and refinément, must, in the 
middie of the nineteenth century, adopt the 
brutish maxim of the most barbarous ages and 
countries, that ‘ might is right ?’ 

“Shall it be that two professedly Christian 
countries, both engaged in instructing and 
evangelizing the Heathen, must set such 
an example to the Pagan world 1—Forbid it, 
Humanity! Forbid it, Justice! Forbid it, 


America, for the purpose of averting | and the lands are low and marshy. Rivers 

ar between the two Countries. .. ,| and lakes make their way through them. Dur- 

“ To the Legislators and Citizens of the United | ing the summer months, the vegetation being 
States of America. rank and abundant on this fruitful soil, its de- 


“Friends and Brethern, ¥ composition renders the atmosphere impure ; 
“We are deeply concerned to perceive that/and as the swamps are dried up, this baneful 
there are any indications, how remote soever, | influence is e 


= xtended to adjoining sections, and 
of threatened hostility between your country | disease and death pervade the country. The 
and our own. Towards your nation we en-| swamps are not inhabited, except by trappers 
tertain, in common with the vast majority of 


, .of| and hunters on the islands, at particular periods 
our fellow-subjects, feelings of sincere good-will. | of the year. From the city of Cape Girardeau, 


As the friends of peace throughout the world, we extending into the state of Arkansas, there is a 
desire that all those who delight in war may | strip of land, three hundred and fifty miles long, 
be scattered ; but with you to whom we are| of beautiful, fertile, and excellent soil, which is 
allied by community of national origin, by | well inhabited. It has an average depth of ten 
identity of language, by similarity of many of} miles, but it is cut off from all communication 
our laws and institutions, we earnestly and es-| with the interior southern part of Missouri, and 
pecially deprecate hostility. Moreover, by|the northern parts of Arkansas, by these 
war, our commercial intercourse would be S€-|swamps. The lands on the west are fertile 
riously impeded, the progress of civilization} and rich, but all access to the Mississippi, and 
and of science be obstructed, immense pecu-|to a market, is precluded by the obstructions 
niary loss be incurred, domestic ties be broken, | which are the subject of notice. 

humanity be outraged, life to a fearful extent} « Four of the large swamps have their ori- 
be sacrificed, and dire offence committed gin in Missouri. These are, the White Water 
against the laws of our beneficent Creator. | or Little swamps, the St. James’s swamps, the 
By war we must both lose much; and what! James’s swamps, and the St. Francois’ swamps. 


nanity could the victor gain that would be worth one-| They are thus more particularly referred to in 
Christianity ! thousandth part of the cost of the conflict. the report. The White Water or Little River 


“When private individuals adopt such a| ‘Again: whatever be the value of the Ore- swamps commence below Cape Girardeau city, 
mode of settling their differences, and loss of| gon Territory, it would be a poor compensa- | jn Cape Girardeau county, immediately west 
life ensues, so great a crime is visited with the | tion to the owner, for the blood and treasure | of the New Madrid road, except a small chain 
extreme penalty of the law. Happily, this} which would be spent in acquiring it: and| which tends along Cape Lacreuse River, which 
manner of acting in private life is now chiefly |then, too, the dispute respecting it may 8s0| fAows into the Mississippi River four miles be- 
confined to the most illiterate and depraved |easily be settled by arbitration, if other and | jow Cape Girardeau. Flowing into Stoddard, 
portion of the community, and why should we, | simpler means be ineffectual. New Madrid, and Dunklin counties, they en- 
in a national capacity, adhere to a barbarous| “Let us, we entreat you, agree to exert all) ter the state of Arkansas, and empty into St. 
practice, condemned by our laws, in the rela-|our influence, personal and political, on each | Francois river, at a point west of Greenock, in 
tions of social life? If two intelligent and | side of the Atlantic, to frustrate the devices of | Crittenden county. Their length in the state 
reasonable tradesmen differ, they settle the|those ambitious and reckless spirits, in either | of Missouri in a straight direction is 108 miles, 
matter by arbitration. And why should not|country, who, by precipitating us into conflict,| and ten miles wide on an average, covering 
all international disputes be settled by arbitra- | would render us the scorn of the world ; while large portions of the counties of Cape Girar- 
tion also? It is not only more sensible, more | the energies and influence of two great nations, | geay, Scott, Stoddard, Dunklin, and New 
humane and more Christian, but far more like- | which ought to be combined for the benefit of| Madrid. These swamps are made by the 
ly than a resort to arms, to terminate the dis- | the entire human race, would be foolishly and | overflow of the Mississippi River, at their head, 
agreement to mutual satisfaction, and certain- | wickedly employed in inflicting mutual and | between the city of Cape Girardeau and the 
ly with incomparably less expense to the Ex-|widely spread injury and destruction. mouth of Cape Lacreuse River, and by the 
chequers of both countries. “ Allow us, then, to hope that your cordial/ lakes and streams on the west side of said 

“‘ We therefore appeal to you, the intelligent | response to this appeal may strengthen the swamps, and the Castor River, which empty 
Merchants and Citizens, in all parts of the|bonds of amity between us, and promote the | into the swamps of Little River. 

Union, to exert to the utmost, your powerful | interests of universal peace.” 
influence with the public, and with the Federal} Dated 27th January, 1846. ; 
Government, to prevent the occurrence ofa war| Signed by several hundreds of the inhabi- 
in which it would be the extreme of folly and | tants of Plymouth, headed by the Mayor, and 
wickedness to engage, whilst we are endea-|six borough and County Magistrates, and two 
vouring to exercise a similar influence in this | Clergymen of the Establishment. 
country. We feel confident that where the 
moral power thus possessed, but exercised to 
its full and legitimate extent on both sides of 
the Atlantic, it would not fail to effect the ob- 
ject we have in view,—the preservation of 
Peace and Prosperity, both in your country 
and our own. 
Ardently desiring this happy result, 
We remain,” &c. 
16th of January, 1846. 


This has received the signatures of most of 
the leading firms in Huddersfield. 

























































Singular Affection of a Dog.—The Licking 
Valley Register, published at Covington, Ky., 
gives the following instance of canine attach- 
ment, to an animal not of its own species: 
There is a dog which has become so attached 
to a cow that he follows her day after day and 

The Submerged Lands of Missouri. rests with her night after night, never leaving 

This is a curious topic of Natural History. | but constantly and bravely protecting her from 
We were not aware, till we met the following|all molestation. He will permit nothing to ap- 
article in the Missouri Republican, that there | proach her in any buta friendly manner. On 
existed in Missouri so curious a district. The|one occasion several dogs attacked this ob- 
facts are derived from a report made to the| ject of his affection, and it was really amu- 
Memphis Convention, by General Rozier, of|sing to see with what resolution and boldness 
Cape Girardeau.— Presbyterian. he defended her against the aggression of his 

“The portions of the state of Missouri thus fellows. After he had vanquished his foes he 
inundated, are to be found in the counties of cea cme ad on his and a 
Cape Girardeau, Scott, Mississippi, Wayne, |'"8 r et t neck, caressed her 
Dunklin, and New Madrid. There are about | 0 ‘ondly- 
two thousand one hundred and sixty square 
“ From the Inhabitants of Plymouth, Great} miles of low and swamp lands in these coun- 

Britain, to the Citizens of the United States |ties. A great portion is covered with water, 





FRIENDLY APPEAL — 
They who talk merely to shine in company, 
always say too much. 
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THE FRIEND. 






HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 


BY SAMUEL SMITH. 


Thomas Story also now visited Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. The winter 
this year was remarkable for a great snow, 
which fell to the thickness of about a yard 
deep. 

Thomas Chalkley, on his return from his 
1705.—Now about also John Fothergill, the | religious visit to Friends in Maryland, called to 
first time, with William Armstead, both from see the Conestogo Indians, and relates. what 
England, came to visit the meetings of Friends | happened, as follows : 
on this continent, and travelled tothem with} “ When I was travelling in those parts, I 
success in their ministry, and to general satis- had a concern on my mind to visit the Indians 
faction. living near Susquehanna, at Conestogo, and I 

Ann Chapman, from Bucks county, Penn- laid it before the elders of Nottingham meeting, 
sylvania, also went with Ann Sibthorp to pay|with which they expressed their unity, and 
a religious visit to Friends in New England.* | promoted my visiting them. We got an inter- 
— | preter, and thirteen or fourteen of us travelled 
through the woods about fifly miles, carrying 
2 in the calene of Comm enti ice, OUF provisions with us ; and on the journey sat 
rhe purport and T Shotance of it ‘ill appear by the| GOWN by a river, and spread our food on the 
order of Queen Anne in Council made upon that occa- grass, and refreshed ourselves and horses, and 
sion. : \then went on cheerfully, and with good will, 

At the Court at Kensington, the 11th day of October, and much love to the poor Indians; and when 


= we came, they received us kindly, treating us 


(Continued from page 198.) 


* About this time Friends in America had great 
reason to be alarmed with a si act of Assembly, 


Present— pS San ‘ , 
His Royal Highness, Prince George of Denmark,| civilly in their way. We treated about having 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, a meeting with them in a religious way, upon 
Lord Keeper, which they called a council, in which they were 
Lord Treasurer, _ 

Lord President, very grave, and spoke one after another, with- 
Duke of Somerset, out any heat or jarring, (and some of the most 
Duke of Ormond, esteemed of their women do sometimes speak 
a Sena in their councils.) I asked the interpreter why 
Mr, Seve = Hedges, they suffered or permitted the women to speak in 
Mr. Secretary Harley, their councils? his answer was, That some 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, women were wiser than some men. Our in- 
ret Justice Trevor, terpreter told me that they had not done any- 
Mr. Earle. thing for many years without the counsel of 


A representation from the Lords Commissioners of 8 ancient, grave woman, who I observed 
Trade and Plantations being this day read at the|speak much in their council, for I was permit- 


Board, upon an act passed in her Majesty’s colony of ted to be present at it; and I asked what it was 
Connecticut, entitled only Heretics; whereby it is! 


cuneed, Gib ot @he dail eateiuls eng @ hakers, |B — said? He*told me she was an em- 
Ranters, Adamites, and other heretics, are made liable ,PTESS; @0 they gave much heed to what she 
to the penalty of five pounds, and svopeantoger) suid amongst them; and that she then said to 
week for every town that shall so entertain them ; that / them, ‘ She looked upon our coming to be more 
= dtacens Sees Pod rem or be sent! than natural, because we did not come to buy 
ry discourse with Quakers, shall forfeit twenty shil-| [°F sell, nor get gain, but came in love and 

and desired their well-doing 


lings ; that whoever shall keep any Quakers’ books,| respect to them, 
both here and hereafter :’ and further contin- 


the governor, magistrates and elders excepted, shall 
ued, ‘ That our meeting among them might be 





forfeit ten shillings, and that all such books be sup- 
a conan Bees gia ticpegde ae very beneficial to their young people ;’ and 
penalty of twenty pounds. related a dream which she had three days be- 
And the said Lords Commissioners humbly offering | fore, and interpreted it, viz. : That she was in 
that the said act be repealed by her Majesty, it ae London, and that London was the finest place 
Sonat le ke on Tastael, os dots oe charts, | She ever saw, (it was like to Philadelphia, but 
granted to that colony ; Her Majesty, with the advice much bigger); and she went across six streets, 
of her Privy Council, is p to declare her disal-}and in the seventh she saw William Penn 
lowance and disapprobation of the said act, and pursu-| preaching to the people, who were a great mul- 
- to ore Ma oar sere —— thereupon, the ssid | titude ; and both she and William Penn rejoic- 
So Bactend cothtea Wastes’ is besebr veseal in| ed to see one another; and after meeting she 
ew England, entitled eretics, is hereby repealed, . . ; 
and declared null and void, and of none effect. went to him, and he told her that in a little 
In gratitude for this order, Friends in London = . 
thoaglt i their duty to edsress the Queen ; which ad. | 00 Souags tebe evr Quoesle mild and how 
ee ee ee tle rnment, aiming at the good of all her people. 
= it please the Queen: p ay the blessing of the Almighty so prosper and 
e, thy protestant dissenting subjects, commonly | accomplish the Queen’s just desi 
called Quakers, in 


‘ ires of union among 
Le having lately been the|her subjects, of firm peace in Europe, and of the in- 
Queen's humble petitioners on the behalf of our| crease of virtue, that in the delightful fruition thereof, 
Friends in New England, against a law made in Con- | the Queen may enjoy many days, and, after a life of 
necticut colony for their suppression, which law the | comfort, be translated to a glorious immortality. 


Queen has been graciously pleased to disallow and/ Signed on behalf of the said People, b 
make void— Joun Fretp, 


Now find ourselves agen & and gratitude Joseru W etn. 
to make the just returns Sor thankful acknowledg-| The Queen’s answer. 

ments to the Queen, for this eminent instance of invi-| Let the gentlemen know I thank them heartily for 
olably maintaining the toleration. And do, therefore,|this address: and that while they continue so good 
crave leave, on this occasion, to repeat the sin- | subjects, they need not doubt of my protection. 
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time he would come over, and preach to them 
also, of which she was very 


lad: and now 
she said, her dream was fulfilled, for one of his 
Friends was come to preach tothem. And she 
advised them to hear us, and entertain us kind- 
ly ; and accordingly they did. Here were two 
nations of them, the Senecas, and the Shawa- 
nese. We had first a meeting with the Sena- 
cas, with which they were much affected; and 
they called the other nation, viz., the Shawa- 
nese, and interpreted to them what we had spo- 
ken in their meeting, and the poor Indians, 
particularly some of their young men and wo- 
men, were under a solid exercise and concern. 
We had also a meeting with the other nation, 
and they were all very kind to us, and desired 
more such opportunities, the which I hope di- 
vine Providence will order them, if they are 
worthy thereof. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
was preached freely to them, and faith in Christ, 
who was put to death at Jerusalem, by the un- 
believing Jews ; and that this same Jesus came 
to save people from their sins, and by his grace 
and light in the soul, shows to man his sins, 
and convinceth him thereof, delivering him out 
of them, and gives inward peace and comfort 
to the soul for well doing. To all which, as 
their manner is, they gave public assents, and 
to that of the Light in the soul, they gave a 
double assent, and seemed much affected with 
the doctrine of Truth ; also the benefit of the 
Holy Scriptures was largely opened to them.” 

This year Mary Lawson from Pennsylvania, 
and with her Esther Palmer from Long Island, 
visited the meetings of Friends in New Eng- 
land. 

Esther Palmer also came twice this year, on 
a religious account to the meetings of Friends 
in these provinces, which were the last of her 
visits here. Going to England in 1810, she 
married to Richard Campion of Bristol, and 
died there in 1714. She was daughter of Jo- 
seph Palmer of Flushing on Long Island ; and 
was a serviceable woman. She had meetings 
on this continent in several places where there 
had been none before, and many were said to 
be gathered to the knowledge of the Truth by 
her ministry. 

1707.—Patrick Henderson and Samuel Wil- 
kinson from Ireland, now travelled through 
these provinces, and the continent in general, 
amongst Friends. Their respective eminent 
testimonies, was said to have met with a gen- 
eral good acceptance. 

In this year Richard Gove and Thomas 
Chalkley, both labourers and frequent travel- 
lers in the work of the ministry, visited Barba- 
does, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, Anguilla, 
Christopher’s and Jamaica ; and from thence 
went to Ireland, Scotland, and England. In 
England they parted ; Richard staying there, 
while Thomas visited Holland and Germany, 
and he having good service there, did not get 
back again to England till 1709. 

About this time, or in the last year, Thomas 
Potts, of Pennsylvania, went to pay a religious 
visit to Friends in England and Ireland. 

1708.—In the year 1708 William Penn vis- 
ited the settlers with a letter by his new gover- 


nor, Gookin, of which the following is an ex- 
tract. 
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“ London, 28th Seventh month, 1708. | ing John Cheyney’s work, wrote to William ‘amends for all. 


“ Dear Friends and brethren : 
“ My ancient love, if you can believe it, 


THE FRIEND. 





Penn, furnishing him with sqme of the charges 


brought by J. C. against him. The following | 





His pure presence will be 
with us now and forever, who is the blessed 
Light of men, the consolation of Israel, our 


oy’ ‘letter is William Penn’s reply, which may be|Lord and our God, worthy and blessed for. 
reaches to you as in times past, and years that P < Rima, ’ y or 
are gone, even in the Divine root and principle ‘found on pages 107, 108 and 109 of William | ever. 


of love and life, that made us near to one ano- 


ther above all worldly considerations, where | 
our life I hope is hid with Christ in God our 
Father, so that when he appears we shall also 
appear with him in glory; and in the mean 
time through us to those that love and wait for 
his appearance as the desire of nations, that 
we may glorify God, his and our everlasting | 
Father, in our bodies, souls and spirits, in tem- 
poral and eternal affairs, being indeed none of 
our own ; for so much as we are our own, we 
are none of the Lord’s ; a great mystery buta 

t truth, and of absolute necessity to wit- 
ness, to be of the number of the chosen nation, 
the peculiar people and royal priesthood of 
Christ and his glorious kingdom. 

“Oh, my dear Friends, let all below this 
keep on the left hand, and wait to feel those 
blessed things to inherit the right hand, and in 
faith and courage to cry aloud to the Lord for 
his renewing and refreshing Power, that may 
revive and reform his work upon your hearts 
and minds, and our humility, meekness, pa- 
tience, self-denial and charity, with a blame- 
less walking, may plainly appear, and mani- 
fest the work of God upon our hearts to those 
that are without ; which is not only the way 
to bring up the loiterers, and gather in the 
careless ones to their duty, but fetch home and 
bring in the strangers and the very enemies of 
the blessed Truth to confess and acknowledge 
that God is in you and for you, of a truth. 

“In the first love I leave you, committing 
you and yours, and all the Lord’s people 
amongst you, my own family and affairs, to 
the merciful providence and orderings of our 
great and gracious God, that welcomed us in 
poor America with his excellent love and pre- 
sence, and will I hope once more, and remain 
your loving faithful Friend, 

Wriiram Penn.” 

“« Herewith comes your School Charter.” 

(To be continued.) 


—a 


Por ‘* The Friend.” 
CHEYNEY v. PENN, 


Since reading the extracts on the “ Light of 
Christ,” published in “‘ The Friend” of the 7th 
of the present month, I have met with a letter 
from William Penn, in explanation of his views 
on this subject. As it particularly sets forth 
his meaning in the most prominent of the quo- 
tations given in “ The Friend,” it will no doubt 
be interesting to all readers. The letter is ad- 
dressed to his fellow-labourer in the gospel of 
Christ, William Gibson, and was called forth 
by an attack made on the Society of Friends 
by John Cheyney, “an Episcopal priest at or 
near Warrington, in the county of Lancaster.” 
In his work John Cheyney found fault with 
William Penn’s doctrine, and brings forth the 
assertion that he did not believe the Light with- 
in to be God, as a proof that he was not con- 
sistent with his other writings, nor with the 
* common belief” of the Society of Friends. 
William Gibson, who was engaged in answer- 


2 ee 
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Gibson’s reply to J. C., which is entitled, 
“ The Life of God, which is the Salvation of 
men, Exalted.” 
“ Dear Friend: 


“ Thy letters are always grateful to me, be- 
cause of that serious and savoury friehdship | 


| have for many years had with thee; but the 


occasion of thy last troubles me for the poor 


? 
man’s sake, that under so much pretence to/ have some who pronounce it an infallible cure. 


religion and mortification, hath so strong a pre- 
judice, or blind ignorance, as to render me in 
my opposition to J. F. [John Faldo] and T. 
H. [Thomas Hicks] another thing than really 
Iam. * * . 

“‘ The next thing he lays to my charge, that 
is by thee referred to, is this, ‘ That I deny the 
Light in every man to be God.’ This he deli- 
vers in terminis out of my book against J. 
Faldo ; but it is just as if I should quote these 
words of David, ‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God;’ thus,‘ There is no 
God.’ Many are the pages of my books, in 
which I treated of that heavenly subject, that 
vindicate me from any such belief, particu- 
larly the very next page to that he quotes me 
in. But had I so asserted, I had been the or- 
thodox in his judgment; therefore it is not 
urged by him in my favour, but to evidence 
some incoherence with my other positions, and 
the common belief of my Friends. But he mis- 
seth the matter; for first, I do affirm, those 
words are not so laid down by any one of us, 
being J. Faldo’s consequence from G. F.’s 
[George Fox] words. Secondly, since the 
Scriptures make a difference betwixt the mea- 
sure and the fulness, even when they speak 
of God and his Spirit, (not that God, Christ, or 
Holy Spirit can be measured, strictly speak- 
ing,) being terms only used in condescension 
to weak capacities. We do not say that every 
man hath the fulness, but a measure of that 
fulness in him. Now, that very measure is 
truly God, I affirm, but not as a measure, He 
being infinite and immeasurate. For this is the 
absurdity most of our unskilful enemies would 
unrighteously force us upon, and particularly 
the very man in hand, that so many men of 
many Lights, and consequently so many Gods 
or Christs, if each Light be God or Christ ; not 
considering that the Spirit’s many and divers 
manifestations measurably in men and women, 
do not multiply Spirits, nor are there so many 
suns as there may be lights in a house, when 
every room is illuminated by the same sun. 
To avoid this absurd consequence, we say it is 
of God, as a beam or ray of light is of the sun, 
lest they should vainly think we arrogate the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily to ourselves ; 
which were a blasphemy, that might deserve 
as many hard words as the man unjustly casts 
upon us.” - = » 


The letter closes thus: 


Thy faithful brother, 
Wiutiiam Penn.” 





For ** The Friend."’ 


An Infallible Remedy. 


For every disease the human body is sub. 


ject to, there are a variety of medicines recom. 


mended by different persons, each of which 


Those upon whom these specifics are tried, too 
often find, that although disagreeable enough to 
the taste to be worthy of being accounted medi- 
cines, they are far from being remedies, 
Some persons have one favourite medicine 
which they account a certain cure for every 
disorder, and which they therefore recommend 
upon all occasions, in which disease is known 
or suspected. 

As there are physical diseases in man, so 
are there spiritual ailments in religious socie- 
ties. We can but acknowledge that in that to 
which we belong, there are many indications of 
disease, and perhaps some of us have been look- 
ing out for medicines to administer on the oc- 
casion. It is evident from the modes of living 
adopted by many, their manners, their dress, 
their address, that we have not all been brought 
into unity with Christ Jesus, nor with one ano- 
ther inhim. As we are not all striving to main- 
tain the same testimonies, we are not in the 
oneness, Beside this practical departure from 
the faith, which consists in not living up to the 
truth we still continue to profess, there are 
some who are openly attacking, and some se- 
cretly undermining, different parts of the doc- 
trines which their forefathers made confession of. 
Arising from this, jealousy has crept in, and 
unsettled even that exterior kind of unity which 
is manifest in outward harmony and good 
neighbourhood, 

These things indicate, that spiritual diseases 
are laying violent hands upon us. Some who 
have examined hastily into the symptoms 
of the disease, seem to think that a sufficient 
number of doses of love, would prove an effec- 
tual cure. It is agreed by all, that true love 
is an excellent medicine, and very beneficial to 
the spiritual health of all who partake of it. 
Yet it is an article which man cannot prepare 
of himself; and all that bears that name is ul- 
terly worthless, unless it be received fresh from 
the hands of the Great Physician. It is true 
there is an article so called, much in repute, 
which may readily be obtained. It is, how- 
ever, a narcotic, and has no health-restoring 
effect upon the patient, though it may render 
him insensible to his disease. Thus it may 
happen, that whilst vitality is fast wasting 
away, he may think all is well ; and the sharp 
remedies which alone could minister to his 
health, he may deem cruel and needless. 

Although not much given to believe in an 


“God has pleased to suffer several sorts of| universal remedy for disease, yet | recently 
met with one, which | think would, if properly 
tried, prove perfectly successful. 

In the year 1712, a volume was printed in 


trials to encompass us; they will last but their 
proper season ; patience and piety may tri- 
umph. over them. Immortality will make 
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Philadelphia entitled “* Gospel Times, or Oaths | ly owned by a firm in this city. * She lies now 
forbidden under the Gospel.” It consisted | opposite the Navy Yard, but will be removed 
principally of extracts from a treatise on oaths | during the day to the railway wharf of Simp- 








lay with his face toward me, and such an ex- 
pression of unmitigated anguish I never before 
| sar. These were not isolated cases, but as 
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subscribed by William Penn, George White- 
head, and others. ‘The work has a short post- 
script which I propose transcribing for “ The 
Friend.” It contains the only infallible reme- 
dy and universal specific for spiritual diseases 
and controversy, that I know of. 

“ Postscript.—There is a great controversy 
in the world about religion, and it is much 
among them that are called Christians. Yet 
we find in the Scriptures, which we all say we 
believe, that the Christians in the primitive 
times were ‘all of one accord ;’ and that ‘ the 
multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul.’ What is the matter 
now? or how comes it to pass that there is 
such a split among Christians ? ; 

“The New Testament saith, ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for 
they are all one in Christ Jesus.’ Here is plain 
Scripture testimony where the oneness is, 
though several nations, male or female,—yet, 
‘all one in Christ Jesus,’ 

“ But now we see many are professors of 
Christ Jesus, that are not one; but one against 
another, every one saying, My way is right, 
and thine is wrong. 

‘** What shall we do in this case, to be of one 
body? How came the Christians in the primi- 
tive times to be of one body, of one heart, and 
one soul? Will not the same thing do now, 
as did then, if we would receive it? 

“What is that? may some say. It is the 
Spirit: for by one Spirit were all baptized into 
one body ; whether they were Jews or Gentiles, 
bond or free, they were all made to drink into 
one spirit. 

“ Now if all that profess Christianity would 
come to this one Spirit, and so be baptized by 
this one Spirit, it would soon end the contro- 
versy.” 


ee 


Slave Trade. 


From the Ledger of the 14th instant we de- 
rive the following :-— 


“ Arrival of the Slaver Pons.—The barque 
Pons, originally of this port and whose capture 
as a slaver by the U. S. ship of war Yorktown 
has already been noticed, arrived here yester- 
day, from Monrovia, Africa, in charge of Lieut. 
Rich’d C. Cogdell, of the Yorktown, She brings 
with her four of the crew who were on board at 
the time of her capture, and who were taken 
before J. Burchard, U. S. Commissioner, yes- 
terday afternoon, by whom they were commit- 
ted for a further hearing on the charge of being 
found on board an American vessel engaged in 
the slave trade. They were all Portuguese, 
and of course are not punishable by the author- 
ities of the United States, the acts of Congress 
giving our courts power to punish, Americans 
only. The names of the four are John Prader, 
a boy about 14 years of age, John Promsent, 
Emanuel Prader and Louis Font. They are 
intelligent looking fellows, and will be held un- 
til the Consul of Portugal has been consulted 
and the vessel disposed of. 

The Pons is a fine vessel, and was former- 


son and Neal, Southwark. Her crew, on her 
passage to this port, consisted of ten U. S. sea- 
men, in addition to the four Portuguese. She 
left Monrovia early in December last, and we 
regret to learn from Lieut. Cogdell, that J. C. 
Lawrence, master’s mate, died on the passage. 
He was taken sick on the 12th of January, and 
died on the 30th of that month at sea. 

“* As full accounts of the capture of the ves- 
sel have been given, and a description of the 
horrible condition of the unfortunate prisoners 
found on board of her is published in another 
part of to-day’s Ledger, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. We, however, add a letter 
received yesterday from an officer on board 
the Yorktown, which furnishes two or three 
interesting items not to be found elsewhere. 

“U.S. Ship Yorktown. 
“ At Sea, off the river Congo, Dec. 1st 1845. 

“Messrs. Editors—We captured yesterday 
the American barque ‘ Pons, of Philadelphia,’ 
with a cargo of 900 slaves on board, from Ca- 
benda, bound to Brazil. She showed Ameri- 
can colours to answer to our own, and when I 
boarded her (her name as above being on her 
stern) I found no papers. Her Captain, John 
B. Gallano, admits she is a lawful prize. We 
land the slaves at Monrovia, the ‘ Pons’ touch- 
ing there for that purpose. The Yorktown is 
bound to Cabenda. We hear of three other 
American slavers there.” 

The account above alluded to, is as follows : 


Horrors of the Slave Trade.—Through the 
polite attention of George M. Keim, U. States 
Marshal, we have received a paper from Mon- 
rovia, giving an account of the slave ship Pons, 
now in this port, having arrived yesterday. 
The following picture, given by a Methodist 
missionary, shows the horrible character of 
this infamous traffic in human beings: 


“The decks were literally crowded with 
poor abject beings. The living and the dying 
were huddled together with less care than is 
bestowed upon the brute creation. Here and 
there might be seen individuals in the last ago- 
nies of expiring nature ; unknown, and appar- 
ently unnoticed. There was no offer of sym- 
pathy to alleviate in the least their misery. 
Their companions appeared dejected, weighed 
down with their own sorrows. 

* As I came on the crowded deck, I saw 
directly in front of me one emaciated and worn 
down by long suffering to a mergskeleton, pin- 
ing away, and apparently near eternity. I 
looked over into the steerage. The hot, me- 
phitic air almost overpowered me. At the foot 
of the ladder lay two of the most miserable be- 
ings I ever beheld. ‘They were reduced, as 
the one above-named, so that their bones al- 
most protruded from their flesh. Large sores 
were worn upon their sides and limbs, as the 
had been compelled to lie upon the hard plank 
composing the deck of the vessel. 

“ They lay directly under the hatchway, 
whither they had crawled, apparently to obtain 
a little purer air. Ove I thought dead, until 
by some slight motion of the limbs I discovered 
his agonies were not yet ended. The other 





























they were those that were first noticed, they 
made perhaps a stronger impression upon my 
mind. In another part of the vessel lay a lit- 
tle boy pining away, with two others watching 
over him. 

“They were not brothers, but had been cap- 
tured from the same place. They had pro- 
cured a bit of muslin that had probably been 
thrown away by some of the crew, and had 
placed it under his aching head for a pillow. 
For the fourteen days that the vessel had been 
under the charge of the present commander, 
they had been assiduous in their care; one or 
the other of them attending on him constantly, 


‘and keeping watch alternately at night for this 


purpose. 

“Five have been thrown over, dead, this 
morning, and many more were apparently just 
expiring. And yet they tell me this is compa- 
ratively nothing; and | should judge so, if the 
statement of the captain can be relied on. He 
says that they lefl some 400 or 500 more at 
the factory, that he had intended to take with 
him on the same vessel, but was prevented by 
the proximity of an English cruiser.” 





Another Slaver Captured.—The ship Pan- 
thea, in charge of Midshipman Macomb, ia 
seventy-five days from Cabenda, on the coast 
of Africa, arrived at Charleston on Monday 
evening. She is a prize to the United States 
sloop-of-war Yorktown, having been captured 
and sent home, under suspicion of being en- 
gaged in the slave-trade.— Ledger. 





Isaac Penington says, ‘“‘ This I dare positive- 
ly hold forth as a standing truth, which hath 
been sealed unto me by constant experience, 
that no man can fall in with, and obey the 
Light wherewith he is enlightened, but he must 
deny himself, and take up a cross to his own 
wisdom and will; which cross is the cross of 
Christ, which is the power of God to the salva- 
tion of the soul. And he that takes it up daily, 
and waits upon the Lord therein, shall witness 
the power of the Lord Jesus Christ to the re- 
demption of his soul; yea, then he shall be 
able in true understanding to say, this is light 
indeed, life indeed, power indeed ! That pow- 
erful Arm which hath saved me from sin, and 
breaks the snares, devices, and strength of the 
enemy before me, delivering me daily when 
none else can, and when my own strength and 
wisdom are as nothing, I cannot but call Christ, 
the living Power and Wisdom of God revealed 
in me, who will not give his glory to another. 
For he is the Lord God of pure life forever- 
more; and besides Him there is no such Sa- 
viour. Yea, blessed be the name of the Lord 
forever, the days of mourning after salvation 
are over with many, and the days of reaping 


y | and enjoying salvation are eome, which shall 


endure with the Israel of God forevermore. 
Amen !” 

After speaking on the Light of Christ, by 
seeing and obeying which we are united to 
Christ, he says: “This doth not exclude or 
make void anything that Christ did in his body 
of flesh here on earth, or that he doth in hea- 
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ven for his; but this brings into a right, and 
into a possession and enjoyment of his pur- 
chase. For all that are in the darkness, and | 
walk in the darkness, have nothing to do with | 
Christ in reality and in truth, whatever they 





bear, or the-law to exact, and who thencefor- 
ward have stood forth the* uncompromising 
advocates of Freedom. We have known 
others who have left sick at heart, and who had 
resolved in consequence, never to buy or sell a 


may profess, and what hopes soever they may human being. And we have heard fathers, who 


feed themselves with.” 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHELD. 


BY JANE GRAY. 


Seest thou the rose? 


It springeth from the lowly earth, 
It hath a bright and lovely birth, 
Where the warm East Wind blows— 
So when God's Spirit breathes may sweet flowers start, 
Gladdening the low and earthly , thy heart. 
Seest thou the stars? 
They shine with pure and heavenly light, 
Shedding their radiance on the Night, 
No mist their glory mars— 
So bursting through the clouds that darkly roll, 
May the pure day-star rise within thy soul! 
May thy young years 
Be given to itm w aie thee all ; 
No doubt disturb, no fear appal ; 
But all thy spring-time tears 
Flow out in gratitude to Him above, 
Who draws thy youthful heart with cords of love. 


Still be a child, 
Eveu when age its snow shall shed, 
And years go dimly o’er thy head— 
A daughter reconciled, 
As humbly to thy Father's footstool drawn, 
As when thou satest there in life’s clear dawn. 
a 


NEAR BY. 


We carried our readers last week to Con- 
stantinople, to let.them see the horrors of a 
Slave Mart. It would be hardly fair in us not 
to say that there may be witnessed, in our 
Christian land, scenes no less startling and 
cruel, 

A sale of human beings, under any circum- 
stances, is the most painful sight which man 
may witness, We do not remember the time 
when it did not send a cold shudder through 
us. Necessity—the death of an old master— 
the stern requitals of the law, may have caused 
it; but the grouping in one lot of the old and 
the young, who for long years had lived to- 
gether, and learned to love each other and 
their rude homes, and who now stood out, con- 
scious that they must be separated, and leave 
that home forever, to go they knew not where 
—to mix among them and hear them talk of 
old master’s kindness, and to see them stand 
trembling, side by side, not knowing what to 
fear, yet fearing the worst—mothers pressing 
their young ones closer to their bosom, as if in 
that maternal resting-place there was safety— 
and fathers grasping the hands of their boys, 
and thus making a silent appeal to humanity 
not to sever them—and the kindred in blood 
and affection huddling close to each other, ut- 
tering by this simple action, their mute prayer, 
that they might have but one owner—this is a 
sight to stir up the blood, and quicken into be- 
ing, the deepest sympathy and sorrow which 
the heart can feel. 

And we have known many good men—all 
unconscious of the process by which they were 
brought to their conclusions—who have gone 
away from these auction sales, declaring that 
they were too grossly unjust for humanity to 


are large slaveholders, after attending them, 
say, that they would rather the robber’s dagger 
should be made wet with their child’s blood, 
and they behold the deed done, than to have 
that child brought up so familiar with cruelty 
—so hardened to others’ suflering—as to be- 
come heartless hucksterers and jobbers in the 
slave auction room, Yes! all honour to the 
better and nobler feelings of our nature, these 
things do revolt, and nothing but use, early be- 
gun and long continued, can stiflethem. We 
may see this beautifully, but painfully exempli- 
fied in our villages, and along our highways, 
when droves of Negroes are driven along, 
wending their way to the far South. Men and 
women gaze upon the moving throng in silence 


desolate, like a sea, while westward stretches 
that of Libya, without a green spot, far away 
to the horizon’s verge; in the south appears 
the valley of the Nile, like athread of green 
earth lying on an ocean of sand, and the pyra- 
mids of Aboukir, Sokhara, and Darfour, 
towering up in succession to the skies ; turning 
northward, your eye rests upon the wide 
spread Delta at the distance, and nearer, in the 
northeast, upon the lone obelisk of Heliopolis, 
Immediately before you rise the precipitous 
heights of Mount Mokattam, crowned with the 
citadel of Cairo, under which lies the ancient 
city enveloped in a thin vapour, which just 
suffices to hide the deformities of the place, 


-while a thousand domes and minarets, of grace- 


ful proportions, their gilded cresents glittering 
in the sunbeams, rise up to complete the vision 
of beauty. I turned from gazing on it to look 
upon the rocky plain immediately around the 
pyramid, There, deeply buried in the rock, 
now covered with sand and rubbish, lie the 


and as they pass on, you will hear words of| dead of four thousand years ago. It is, indeed, 


commiseration fall from the lips of the gene- 
rous of both sexes, anda “‘ God bless you,” 
bestowed upon the poor blacks who are to be 
disposed of, under a terrible system, as if they 
were so many cattle! 

But melancholy and shocking as are such 
sights as these, witnessed even in old Kentucky, 
they dwindle down to a harmless necessity, 
or, at most, a venial outrage, when compared 
with the more heartless horrors of the Slave 
Mart at New Orleans. There may be seen 
the embodiment of all the cruelties of slavery. 
They stand out there as the death-blight of the 
hopes of the slave, and the moral nature of the 
master. No tongue may tell what the eye 
takes in, or what the heart feels, when amid 
the busy hum of a mighty commerce, the stir 
and activity and energy of a hurried and mo- 
ney making throng, and the outward shows 
and signs of liberty as the birth-right of man, 
and of artistical and gorgeous pictorial displays 
of the men, and the battles of the Revolution, 
by which that liberty was won, he watches the 
open-day transactions of that monster Slave 
Mart.—Jeer and jest—rude remark and coarse 
anecdote—rough bantering and hard bargain- 
ingand the incoherent babbling of many tongues 
—fall strangely and harshly upon the ear, and 
seem, to the kindly heart who looks upon the 
sullen grief, or openly expressed sorrow of the 
forlorn negroes, thus made the topic of con- 
versation, or chaffered about, as the veriest 
mockery of human misery, which the most in- 
genious cruelty could invent. Oh! that these 
things could not be, or if they must exist, that 
they should not be known or tolerated in our 
free republic—Clay’s True American. 





View from the Pyramids, 


The recent work of J, P. Durbin, published 
by the Harpers entitled, “« Observations in the 
East,” abounds with fine graphic descriptions, 
The following outline of the view from the top 
of the great pyramid, is sketched with singular 
beauty : 

“But what a sight is that from the top of 
Cheops! ‘The world has nothing like it. To 


the east is the Arabian desert, boundless and | 


a vast necropolis. It seemed as though I were 
among the earliest born of men. From the 
plains before me had gone forth the elements 
of science, art, and wisdom, to Greece, to Eu- 
rope, to America. I felt as a child, born after 
unnumbered generations, returned to the home 
- his ancestors, and behold! it was all deso- 
ate |” 


THE FRIEND. 
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We invite the attention of our readers to the 
several Addresses inserted in another part of 
the present number, headed, “ Anti-War Pro- 
tests.” They may be considered as a sample 
of many more of like character, which have 
been issued in various parts of England with- 
in the last few months, the result of a new im- 
pulse which seems to have taken hold of the 
minds of the people there, and appears to be 
spreading ; indicative, as we trust, of the diffu- 
sion of more enlightened views in relation to 
the benign reign of Him, respecting whom it 
was declared by the evangelical prophet, that 
“he shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people ; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks : nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 





Plymouth Boarding School. 

The Summer session of Hannah Williams’s 
Boarding School for Girls will consist of two 
quarters of twelve weeks each. To commence 
the 1st of Fifth month next, under the care 
of Abigail Williams, with a suitable Assistant 
Teacher. The usual branches of a plain Eng: 
lish education are taught. Terms, Twenty-five 
dollars per quarter, payable quarterly, and in 
advance. ree dollars per quarter for wash- 
ing. 

Application may be made to Benjamin Al- 
bertson, N. W. cor. of Market and Front sts., 
or to Jesse Williams, N. W. corner of Fifih 
and Coates Streets, Philadelphia. 

Third month, 1846. 
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